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MEASURING UP TO 
A FAMOUS NAME 

Where an industry is so depend- 
ent upon wide experience and cor- 
rect engineering practice as in that 
of Aviation, it becomes essential 
for an organization within it to 
have a background of achievement 
with which to measure the quality 
and soundness of their effort. 

Wright Achievement began 
nineteen years ago in the produc- 
tion of the first successful flying 
machine. It has continued to mark 
the progress of flying ever since. 

This organization’s rigid adher- 
ence to the original Wright Ideals 
is fundamental. Nineteen years of 
successful experience makes this 
policy unusually sound. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
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The Greatest Record of All 


Coast to Coast - Non Stop - 2600 Miles - 26% Hours 



The Triumph of the Fokfcer Airplane and the Liberty Engine 


Previous Flights of the Same 


FOKKER F4 MONOPLANE 

(ARMY TRANSPORT T 2) 


Oct. 5-6, 1922 San Diego, Cal.: 

Endurance Flight 35 hours 18 min. (World's Record) 

Nov. 3-4, 1922 

San Diego-Indianapolis Non Stop 2016 miles 25 hours 
17 min. 


April 16-17, 1923 Dayton, Ohio 

World's Endurance Record 36 hours 5 min. 30 seconds 
World's Distance Record 2518 miles 
World's Records for Speed over 2500. 3000. 3500 and 
4000 KM. 


The essential factors which made this series of flights possible are also the essential factors for 
successful commercial aviation. 


In the development of air transportation over the American continent the name FOKKER will 
stand for the same preeminence it has today. 


NETHERLANDS AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Contractor to U. S. and Foreign Governments. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Fourteen years ago, 
when there was no air- 
craft industry, The 
Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany was organized with 
the single purpose to 
build the best airplanes 
possible from the knowl- 
edge available at the 
time. 

Since 1913, when the 
Government first began 
purchasing airplanes, 
the Martin organization 
has produced one or 


more new types each 
year for the Army, Navy 
or Post Office Depart- 
ments. Each type at its 
completion has been 
recognized as a distinct 
advancement over exist- 
ing types. 

Thus Martin leadership 
is demonstrated, not by 
a single meritorious 
type, but by a long 
series of consistent 
and notable achieve- 
ments. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
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Mr. Coffin Returns 

W ITH the return ot' Howard Coffin, President and 
generous benefactor of the National Aeronautic 
Association it is believed that a situation rapidly growing 
acute will be remedied. Mr. Coffin, whose leadership 
and support alone have made the Association possible lias 
been in Rome attending the meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. He returns with great hopes for 
a general improvement of the international situation abroad. 

He is now receiving reports regarding the work of the 
Association during his absence. The general impression 
prevails that extravagance, favoritism and petty squabbling 
must be eliminated. 

At Detroit a budget was prepared planning an expenditure 
of $57,000 with the expectation of a membership of 19,000. 
As the membership at present is only about one thousand, and 
the outlay exceeded the budget through the generosity of the 
president, the affairs of the Association should be put in 
order now, so that officers elected for the coming year will 
not feel that their serving will require unduly large personal 
donations. 

The purposes and ideals of the founders of the N.A.A. are 
of too much importance to American Aviation to have any 
question arise as to the character of the work accomplished. 


Non-Stop from Coast to Coast 

T HE non-stop flight of Lieutenants Kelly and Maeready 
from New York to San Diego will forever remain one 
of the milestones of aeronautical history. It was one of those 
achievements which could only be won through careful 
preparation and by pilots whose skill and endurance was 
equal to the reliability of their equipment. The Army 
Fokker and the Liberty engine which powered it have fur- 
nished one more proof of their remarkable reliability. It 
was not a stroke of good fortune that carried this ship from 
coast to coast in 27 hr.; it was the intrinsic merit of the 
machine and of the men who piloted it. 

A very fine appreciation of this achievement was contained 
in an editorial printed by the New York Evening Fo.il, which 
said in part: 

“The strain upon an engine lifting a weight of tons 2,700 
miles is enormous; but the greater strain was upon human 
nerves, pushing on through ram and sunshine, night and day, 
with every sense on the alert, the tension of eyes, ears, and 
minds never relaxing. The necessity of making repairs to 
the battery in midair, the fight with adverse air conditions, 
the complete loss of landmarks for hours at a time, all add 
to the dramatic quality of a flight carried through with won- 


derful precision. The two lieutenants take their place in 
air history with the American and British aviators who 
crossed the Atlantic and the fliers who belted the earth from 
London to Sydney. 

“It is partly in the contrast with man’s- previous achieve- 
ment that the romance of such exploits lies. Society had to 
revise its ideas of time and space when it found that steam 
could carry it from New York to Chicago in the hours that 
a stagecoach took to crawl from New York to Trenton. A 
far more sudden revision is implied in taking our continent 
in a day’s stride. While New Yorkers were going out for 
lunch the airplane was leaving the metropolis in the distance; 
when they sat down to dinner it was roaring over the fields 
of Ohio; before our bedtime it was straightening out across 
Missouri toward Kansas, and when we came down to break- 
fast it was already in New Mexico.” 

From the viewpoint of commercial air transport the coast 
to coast non-stop flight is warmly to be welcomed, for it has 
furnished a striking demonstration of the practical uses of 
the airplane for long distance travel. 


Naval Airship ZR1 

A T Lakehnrst, N. J-, is being completed one of the most 
interesting works of engineering in the country. To 
anyone visiting there, the fact speaks for itself. 

The ZR1 has been much criticised, perhaps no more than 
its due. It was an expensive undertaking, which another 
time could undoubtedly be handled more economically by 
private contractors. Yet the latter should be correspondingly' 
glad of the experience being accumulated now by men who 
for the moment are able to ignore costs in the interests of 
safety and precision. 

Then there was the criticism that it was a mere copy of an 
obsolete German design. This has been largely outlived, due 
to the introduction of several original features which look like 
real improvements. 

The correctness of the design was also questioned, which 
resulted in the appointment of an investigating committee. 
We were much surprised that it included not a single repre- 
sentative of the American aircraft industry, nor anyone 
previously familiar with the details of airship construction. 
But we must also confess gratification at the thoroughness 
and apparent soundness with which the investigation was 
carried out and reported. If the operation of the ship is 
handled with as much care and good judgment, there seems 
every reason to expect good results. 

In any event the fact remains that the ship is a real work 
of art in its line and all who have any interest in aeronautics 
are wishing it every possible success. 
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declared to-morrow what would ive do for aircraft? 


Army-Fokker Crosses Continent in 27 Hours 

Lieuts. Kelly and Macready Fly Non-Stop from 
New York to San Diego at Speed of 93 1-2 m.p.h. 
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determined and courageous effort, of which you may both he 
justly proud.” 

The following cable was received by the pilots from Anthony 
Fokker : 

“Heartiest congratulations on your great feat. Your flight 
is a milestone in the development of commercial aviation. In 
ten years the route you flew will be covered by aerial pas- 
senger and freight services just as Bleriot's route across the 
English Channel is today.” 

The Netherlands Aircraft Corp. sent the following telegram 
to Col. -J. G. Vincent, one of the creators of the Liberty 
engine : 

‘‘On the completion of one of the greatest flights ever made 
we remember with sincere admiration those responsible for the 
Liberty engine.” 

To which Colonel Vincent replied as follows: 

‘‘Thanks for your telegram and allow me to return the 
compliment by stating that I fully appreciate the wonderful 
qualities of the Fokker plane which carried the Liberty so 
far in various tests during the last several months. These 
records should do much for aviation.” 

The following biographic notes of the two fliers are of 
interest. 

First Lieut Oakley G. Kelly was born in Pennsylvania on 
Dee. 3, 1891. He was appointed to the army from Penn- 
sylvania as a flying cadet in June, 1917, with a rank of 
private of the first class in the Signal Corps. He saw much 
active service in the World War and was promoted to second 
lieutenant. In July, 1920, he was made a second lieutenant 
in the permanent establishment and since September, 1920, 
has been first lieutenant. Lieutenant Kelly, like his colleague, 
is not only an enthusiastic aviator, but a fine athlete and foot- 
ball player. 

Recognized as one of the promising younger officers in the 
service. Lieutenant Kelly has for months been engaged in 
experimental work at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, where the 
air service has an engineering plant. He long had had an 
ambition to achieve a non-stop flight across the continent, and 
much of his work at McCook Field had been done with this 
in mind, especially in view of the record mado by himself and 
Lieutenant Macready in their unsuccessful but record-breaking 
attempt at transcontinental flight last fall. 

First Lieut John A. Macready was bom in California on 
Oct. 14, 1888. He was graduated from Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity with the degree of A.B. in 1913. Ho was appointed 
to the Army. July 16, 1917, as flying cadet, with the rank of 
first class private in the Signal Corps. A successful flier, he 
rose to a captaincy after hard service in the World War. 
Since September, 1920, he has been a first lieutenant in the 
permanent establishment. 

Lieutenant Macready is fond of athletics and is a fine boxer. 
While stationed at Seattle he was the champion lightweight 
boxer of the Seattle Athletic Club. He has been stationed 
for several months, along with Lieutenant Kelly, at McCook 
Field and has been engaged in experimental aviation work, 
especially engineering. He is unmarried. 

In connection with this,- the first, non-stop flight from coast 
to coast, it is interesting to recall the first crossing of the 
continent by airplane, which took place more than eleven 

Galbraith P. Rogers, flying a Wright model B pusher bi- 
plane, left New York on Sept. 17, 1911, and landed in Pasa- 
dena Bay on Nov. 5. He made the trip by short jumps and 

Then Robert G. Fowler, in 122 days of travel, flew from the 
Pacific Coast to Jacksonville, Fla., landing there on Feb. 17, 
1912. 

Lieut. J. H. Doolittle, A.S., flew on Sept. 4-5, 1922, from 
Pablo Beach, Fla., to San Diego in 22 hr. 35 min. elapsed 
time, covering a distance of 2275 miles. He flew a special 
DH plane and made one stop en route, landing at Kelly Field, 
Tex., for gasoline and oil. As a “one-man flight” this per- 
formance has never been excelled or even equalled. 


New Transcontinental Attempt 

Army Air Service officials in Washington, D. C., announced 
after the completion of the coast-to-coast flight by the Army- 
Fokker that another transcontinental flight was being planned 
for next month. The plans contemplate a reduction in the 
time allowed Lieutenants Macready and Kelly by approxi- 
mately one-half and call for use of the Air Service’s fastest 
ship, the Army-Curtiss racer, which established the world 
record in a recent flight near Dayton, Ohio, of 236 m.p.h. 

Lieut. L. R. Maughan, who piloted the machine in the speed 
record flight, has been selected to make the trip. He expects 
to leave New York in the early morning and arrive in San 
Francisco before dark the same day, averaging about 200 
m.p.h., but making five stops at intermediate points to re- 
plenish fuel supply. 


Cross Channel Flight by Light Plane 

The Dewoitine light plane which recently made its trials 
near Toulouse, France, on May 6 was flown by Georges 
Barbot from St. Inglevert, France, across the English Channel 
to Lvnipne and back. This fl'ght won for the pilot the Lc 
Matin’s 25,000-franc prize for the first airplane with a max- 
imum cylindric capacity of 1% litres to make the round trip. 

The conditions called for a French airplane with a motor of 
less than 15 hp., for which a little more than half a gallon 
of fuel was thus provided. 

Barbot crossed in 1 hr. 3 min. and returned in 43 min., 
using only about three-quarters of the power of his thirteen 
horsepower motor. The distance in all is something more than 
50 miles. 

The early hours of the day were unfavorable, and Barbot 
waited. At 5 p. m. he took off in the presence of the Aero 
Club Commissioners. 

After circling over Gris Nez until he reached a proper 
height, which took less than twenty minutes, he shot away. 
Sooner than expected n wireless message announced that he 
had landed at Lympne at 6.19. 

After a half hour's rest he started hack in the dusk at. 7.01. 
Airdrome lights flared and rockets were sent up to guide him, 
for it was now dark. He circled over the airdrome and landed 
at 7.44. 


Sikorsky Passenger Plane 

An interesting commercial plane is under construction in 
the workshops of the Sikorsky Aero Engineering Corp. at 
Roosevelt, L. I. The plans call for a twin-engined tractor 
biplane of 69 ft. span, 44 ft. length overall, and 820 sq. ft. 
wing area. The power plant will consist of two 200 hp. 
engines, the make of which has not yet been decided and it is 
expected that the maximum speed will be about 100 m.p.h. 
Flying on one engine alone, a useful load of 2800 lb. is to 
be carried at a speed of from 70 to 75 m.p.h. The weight of 
the machine loaded will be about 3600 lb. 

The cabin will seat ten passengers. The pilot's cockpit 
will be situated behind the cabin. The framework of the ship 
will be entirely of metal, comprising sheet duralumin members 
of angle and U section for lightly stressed parts, and steel 
members for heavily stressed parts. The metal ports will be 
assembled by means of riveting, and fabric covering is pro- 
vided for both wings and fuselage. 

It is expected that the Sikorsky commercial plane will be 
ready for trials sometime in July. 


Americans Win British Glider Design Prize 

Our London contemporary Flight instituted some time ago, 
as was reported by Aviation, a glider design competition. 

We are gratified to learn that the winning design, entered 
under the pseudonym “Turkey Buzzard”, was the work of two 
Americans, D. T. Brown and Roy G. Miller, both aeronautical 
engineers at the Naval Aircraft Factory in Philadelphia. 
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The New Aeromarine Flying Boat 

In the April 16, 1923, issue of Aviation some interesting 
information was published concerning the new commercial 
flyinir boat which is being-built by the Aeromarine Plane & 
Motor Co. in its plant at Keyport, N. J. As this machine 
is the first flying boat to be built in this country with an all- 
metal hull, considerable interest attaches to its construction. 

In the course of a recent visit to the Aeromarine plant the 
Editor of Aviation was offered an opportunity to examine 
this hull in detail. The striking points about this construction 
are its great simplicity and sturdiness. The frame of the hull 



The tlnal control set of the new Aeromarine metal commercial 
Jllying boat 


is built up of a number of stout hu'klieads and longitudinals 
onto which the sheet duralumin plating is riveted. Ow-ing 
to the use of simp'e sheet metal no special too's are required 
for the riveting, so that the l ull ought to make a real pro- 
duct'on job. The bracing of the hull is so nicely figured out 
that even on the unsupported portions of the deck a man 
can walk about without causing any permanent deformation 
in the plating. The bulkheads are fitted with manholes which 
afford access to all portions of the hull, so that repairs will 
be easy to carry out from the inside. This feature, together 
with the facility which sheet metal construction affords in the 
matter of repairs — it being a simple and quick job to rivet a 
metal patch over a damaged place — will make the Aeromarine 
metal boat a very desirable proposition from the commercial 
viewpoint. The elimination of water soakage, which is one 



of the serious drawbacks of wooden hulls, will also mean a 
lot in commercial operation, considering that an excess weight 
of some 400 lb. will be saved thereby. The remarkable tiling 
about this metal hull is that although it represents the first 
attempt of the Aeromarine Company in this line of construc- 
tion, it is actually 100 lb. lighter than the HS2L wooden hull. 
As the new Aeromarine flying boat is designed to carry five 
passengers, pilot and mechanic with a Liberty engine, the 
achievement of Paul Zimmerman, to whose designs the boat 
was built, will better be appreciated. 

An example of the type of metal construction embodied in 
this boat was illustrated in our aforenamed issue with the neat 
stabilizer and elevator frame. The illustrations published in 
the present issue show the dual control set complete and in 
parts. This “gadget,” although of refined design, is of ex- 
tremely rugged construction, the value of which will be ap- 
preciated by all pilots. The moving parts run on ball bearings, 
and are enclosed inside the column with the exception of the 
attachment which is underneath and out of range of contact 
with the pi'ot’s or mechanic's clothing or other material which 
might lie damaged by the grease which thoroughly lubricates 

This control column, which is of steel with duralumin cast- 
ings at the top, weighs complete 34 lb. and has a high factor 
of safety throughout. It will be noted the chain is continuous 
and there is no possibility of slackness in the leads to the 
ailerons interfering with the effective operation of the con- 
trols. The horns are demountable and held by a positive 
arrangement whieh in turn is riveted and sweated to the shaft. 


Large Sale of Army Aircraft 

On March 14 last authority was received at the Rockwell 
Air Intermediate Depot, Coronado, Calif., to sell to the gen- 
eral public the large stock of Thomas-Morse single-seater scout 
biplanes in storage there. To date sixty-seven planes have 
been sold to ex-fliers, would-be-fliers, real estate men, auto- 
mobile dealers, and speculators. It appears that, in addition 
to the Thomas-Morse Scouts, 154 Curtiss JN’s have been sold 
within the last few months, and the airplane is getting to be 
a very common sight throughout Southern California. 

Reserve officers of the Air Sendee are also taking advantage 
of these sales and a number of ships have been sold to them. 

This has a twofold advantage as the ships not only act as a 
pleasure crafts for the -officers but also keep them in flying 
trim. This lessens the work of the refresher course by giving 
the instructor more time to assist the ones who are not so 
fortunate in owning their machines. 


Aeronautical Patents 
Granted April 24, 1923 

1,452,641 Aeroplane Wing. James M. H. Jacobs, Dayton, 
Ohio, assignor, by mesne assignments, to Dnyton-Wright 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, a Corporation of Delaware. 

1,452,958 Radiator for Airplane Engines. Edward T. Cur- 
ran, Detroit, Mich. 

1,453,114 Airplane-Rib Construction. John W. Rapp. 
Flushing, and Joseph Vanorio, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; said 
Vanorio assignor to said Rapp; William C. Lange tempo- 
rary administrator of said John W. Rapp, deceased. 

1,453,230 Aeroplane. Louis Nordquist, Gnleton, Pa. 


World’s Distance Record 

Owing to a printer's error, the world's distance record made 
April 16-17, 1923, by Lieutenants Kelly and Macready was 
given on p. 503 of the May 7 issue of Aviation as 2616.55 
miles. The correct figure is 2516.55 miles. 
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Problems of the British Aircraft Industry 

An Article by C. G. Grey Shows that American 
Manufacturers are not Alone in Difficulties 


In the A pril 23, 1923, issue of The Aeroplane there appears 
under the signature of its editor, C. G. Grey, an article which 
gives an interesting view of the troubles the British aircraft 
manufacturer experiences in his dealings with air officials 
of the British government. So many of these views coincide 
with the outspoken comment of American aircraft construc- 
tors, that extracts from Mr. Grey’s article are reprinted below. 

It is particularly interesting to learn of the feeling in 
England against government manufacture of aircraft. Much 
of the same antagonism is voiced here with regard to the 
construction work done at the Naval Aircraft Factory, 
similar work done at McCook Field and at the Fairfield Depot, 
and, since the first of the year , at the new Air Mail Factory 
at Maywood, 111. 

Mr. Grey’s article is written in that characteristic caustic 
style which gives all his writings a distinct personal touch . — 
EDITOR. 

For a number of years, in season and out of season, all 
sorts of people from peers of the Realm down to the editor 
of The Aeroplane have preached the doctrine that the effec- 
tiveness of our air Service and consequently the safety of 
the British Empire depends ultimately on the existence of a 
strong, efficient and firmly established Aircraft Industry 
capable of supplying to our aviators the best aircraft in the 
World. 

The dissenters from this doctrine in the past were a few 
Anny officers and a number of employes under the War 
Office who agreed with the late Sir David Henderson, then 
in control of Military Aeronautics, and with Colonel Seeley, 
then Under-Secretarv for War, that the right way to main- 
tain our air power was to equip the Royal Flying Corps with 
standardized airplanes produced like sausages by what they 
considered (entirely' without reason or proof) to bo “the best 
brains in the country” at the Royal Aircraft Factory at Fam- 
borough. The dissenters to-day appear to be one or two 
Labor Members of Parliament who because of sheer ignorance 
or because of Communistic tendencies think (as one of them 
said in the Commons recently) that privately-owned firms 
should not be allowed to make weapons of war and that the 
manufacture of such necessities to our existence should again 
be relegated to the Royal Aircraft Factory now renamed the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment. 

Standardized Aircraft 

The fallacy in the belief of the early dissenters was dis- 
closed early in the War when at the end of 1915 and early in 
1916 our precious standardized BE biplanes were shot down 
by the dozen by German pilots on the highly individual pro- 
ducts of our old friend Mijnheer Antony Fokker. But truth 
somehow prevailed according to its habit and the famous 
Government Air Enquiry of the middle of 1916 broke the 
power of the Royal Aireraft Factory gang, with the result 
that the doctrine of the Necessity for a Strong Aircraft In- 
dustry was accepted officially. 

Everybody in the Royal Air Force and in the Air Ministry 
today who has had any experience of war flying believes 
firmly that we can only get the best machines and engines 
and other equipment by giving the Aircraft Trade a perfectly 
free hand to experiment and produce what is wanted for war 
flying. They know that the way to get the best is to go to 
the Trade and say simply that they want an engine of such 
and such weight and horsepower to fit into such and such 
dimensions, or that they want an airplane to carry such and 
such a load at such and such a speed for such and such a 


distance, and that in due time they will get it. And they 
know that the Royal Aircraft Factory (or Establishment ) has 
been experimenting for thirteen or fourteen years at a cost 
of many millions of pounds and has produced precisely 
nothing of any real value to aeronautical progress, though 
to give it its due it has produced quite a lot of interesting 
and amusing little gadgets and has discovered some rather 
interesting facts which have confirmed other people's ideas 
if they have not actually pointed the way toward a new 
epoeh in aviation. 

Therefore on the whole it may be taken that the doctrine 
of the Necessity for a Strong Aircraft Industry is fairly well 
established and that consequently the point of view of the 
Aircraft Trade itself is rather worthy of consideration by 
those in high places, not only at the Air Ministry but in the 
political circles which ultimately govern the fate of Ministries. 

There are three questions which are at present exercising 
the minds of the Aircraft Trade. First there is the matter of 
the relation of the Royal Air Foree to the Navy. Secondly 
there is the matter of Supply and Research. And thirdly 
there is the matter of Civil Aviation. One proposes to deal 
with these in that order. 

The Navy Problem 

When one comes to consider the attitude of the Trade to 
the much-vexed question of whether the Navy should have 
its own Air Service one meets a marvelous array of warring 
interests, factions and opinions. Memories of the early days 
of the War 1914-18 have left in the minds of many people in 
the Trade a distinct affection for the Navy. They recall that 
in the days to which one has already referred when the Royal 
Aircraft Factory gang was trying to crush the Trade and to 
get all the designing and experimental work to itself (with 
the consequent credit, honors, pay and promotion) the Air 
Department at the Admiralty under Commodore Murray 
Sueter, R.N. — now, alas, a mere M.P.— assisted by a little 
group of clever if occassionally ecccntrie Naval Officers kept 
the Trade alive. 

The War Office ordered standardized airplanes which were 
obsolete before they ever went on active service. The Ad- 
miralty bought all sorts of queer machines, anything in fact 
that looked like putting up a better performance than those 
which already existed. Most of them went on active service 
before even their drawings were completed — let alone waiting 
till their production was standardized. 

For every one useful type of machine acquired by Commo- 
dore Sueter’s department about a dozen perfectly crazy 
experimental things were built, for his department included 
among its clever members some of the most amiahle, amazing, 
and amusing lunatics whom one has ever had the joy of meet- 
ing. Ask any old-timer of the R.N.A.S. about the “No. 1,000” 
and the “Sparrow” and the “Push-podge” and wonderful 
tales will be forthcoming. But the facts remain that the 
Navy kept the Trade alive and that the Navy was responsible 
for all aeronautical progress up to 1916. 

Also the Navy’s slap-dash and inefficient and wasteful but 
effective methods made it much easier for the young and 
inexperienced but brilliantly clever people in the Aircraft 
Trade to deal with the Navy than with the Army and its eut- 
and-dried Staff work and its multitudinous forms and for- 
mula. It was only when the little one-man-shows which built 
airplanes in sheds grew into vast factories with cost-clerks 
and order-clerks and checking-clerks and commissionaries and 
whatnots that the proprietors began to see the necessity for 
War Office forms in duodeeimplicate (or whatever may be the 
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right word for twelve-at-a-time) and began to see the muddle 
which arose from the Navy’s habit of giving official orders 
on the backs of billets-doux confirmations of which generally 
failed to arrive. 

On the whole therefore it is not very surprising that a good 
many people in the Trade have a certain tenderness toward 
the Navy and are not absolutely convinced that a Naval Air 
Service would be a bad tiling. This is a point which the Air 
Ministry would do well to consider carefully, especially in 
relation to the dealings of its little sub-departmental demi- 
gods with people in the Trade. 

One has frequently drawn attention to the way in which 
people in sub-departments on the technical side — -people with- 
out any real experience of design or construction — seek to 
impose their wills on men in the Trade who do know how 
things ought to be done. All these petty officials in the past 
and present have tended to alienate the affection of the Trade 
and to give it a bias in favor of the free and easy Naval 
methods. 

Moreover the Trade (or some of it) is by no means sure that 
the Air Ministry is going to come out on top in its fight with 
the Admiralty and so there is a tendency in some quarters to 
make friends with the Mammon of Unrighteousness just in 
case the Admiralty wins. There is quite a reasonable fear 
that if the Admiralty does have its way and if the Trade 
today shows any hostility to the Admiralty the Trade may 
find itself without Admiralty orders owing to the Navy adopt- 
ing a dockyard policy and building its own machines at 
Felixstowe or Farnborough. 

If that happened it would of course result in all the Navy 
getting a lot of very bad seaplanes at great cost in a very 
long time, because obviously the Trade could build bettor 
and cheaper machines just as the free firms on the Tyne and 
the Clyde and at Barrow build better and cheaper warships 
than are built in the dockyards at Chatham or Portsmouth or 
Devonport at such vast expense and with such long delays. 
But in the meantime the Trade would miss these orders: and 
what it wants is orders. 

Today with a single department of Supply and Research it 
takes much longer to get a good new idea adopted for though 
the owner of the idea may start it along several routes — either 
through the Active Service braneli or the Research branch or 
the Inspection branch or the Civil Aviation branch or the 
Political branch or the Finance branch — it always comes in 
the end to the bottle-neck, the Technical sub-department con- 
cerned with that species of material. And if there happens 
to be a fool or a knave in that sub-department — which is by 
no means unlikely — the thing gets no further. 

Supply and Research 

We may now turn more definitely to the question of Supply 
and Research, which as the earlier part- of this article has 
suggested is closely allied to such a purely political matter as 
the Admiralty’s war with the Air Ministry. 

The first grievance which one meets almost everywhere 
throughout the Trade is the interference of the petty officials 
at the Air Ministry or under the Air Ministry and at Farn- 
borough with the liberty of the Trade in design and con- 
struction. It is all very well when a certain type of air- 
plane or engine or gadget has been adopted as standard for 
the R.A.F. that Air Ministry officials should check the calcu- 
lations and analyze the materials and do everything neces- 
sary to maintain the high quality of the finished article. And 
it is absolutely necessary that when a new design is wanted 
the requirements for that design should be laid down by com- 
petent officials with war-flying experience. But it is merely 
a nuisance when a whole bunch of pseudo-scientists without 
either experience or education (in the wider sense of the word) 
are let loose to spoil the designs of a better man. 

If the Supply Department went to the Trade and said “W e 
want a machine for (say) bombing, to carry such a load such 
a distance at such a speed and to carry such a crew and arma- 
ment and such gadgets for navigating and signaling. Now 
let us sec what you can design. If we approve we will order 


samples,” then all would be well. That is in theory more 
or less what is done. But in practice first one sub-department 
butts in and then another till the designer is simply paralyzed. 

One insists on a certain type of radiator; another insists 
on certain experimental gadgets; another wants a deck- 
landing undercarriage of the most awkward type, another in- 
sists on steel of a certain chemical analysis in certain places 
(and cheerfully passes wiring-plates of aluminum alloy in a 
more vital spot); another insists on three-ply wood where a 
real designer would use aluminum sheet; and another insists 
on steel tube where wire cable would do better. And so 
forth and so on until a firm’s experimental machine instead 
of being an experiment in aerodynamic design becomes a 
kind of exercise yard for all the little half-baked brains out of 
the cubby-holes at the Air Ministry. 

We should in fact get far more aerodynamic progress if the 
whole of the Technical Department were wiped out and if 
the production of new machines were left to a discussion be- 
tween active-service pilots and aircraft constructors with the 
Aeronautical Inspection Department as a sort of umpire to 
see that each side had fair play, the pilot on the one hand 
having a machine which would be safe to fly and the con- 
structor on the other hand being allowed to make a machine 
which it was possible to construct as a commercial proposition. 

The truth — for the benefit of Those in High Places at the 
Air Ministry — is that the Trade is fed to the teeth with all 
these incompetent minor officials but the Trade dare not say 
so because if it did and the said incoinpentent little officials 
still held their jobs, the Anns which objected would suffer 
from reprisals at the first available opportunity. Which would 
not matter hut for the fact that we are condemned to the 
single line of supply. 

The R-A .K. Factory 

The Trade's other great grievance on the Supply and Re- 
search side is the Royal Aircraft Establishment. Last year 
it absorbed something like £750,000. This year it is cut down 
to something less than £500,000. But what has it to show 
for its money in any case? 

We have been told officially that it is not reconditioning 
airplanes and that it is not “producing” in competition with 
the Trade. Very good; but what is it doing to justify its 
existence? 

Nominally it exists for purposes of experiment and re- 
search. Possibly if a firm sends a wing or fuselage or air- 
screw thereto be tested to breaking point that firm may in 
the course of a long time be given the figure desired. But one 
has not heard of any results from the R.A.E. being distributed 
to the Trade to help general progress. Possibly some firms 
which employ former officials of the R.A.E. may get the results 
of tests unofficially in reasonable time. Bnt such results as have 
been publishd in official documents seem as a rule to relate to 
experiments whose value departed years before either because 
the actual object of the experiments had become obsolete or 
because the Trade itself had done all the experiments and 
let the results become known before the R.A.E. had got half- 

Somc of one’s friends in the Trade have averred that they 
have received very interesting information from the R.A.E. 
Very possibly so. But has it and what the rest of the Trade 
has received been worth £750,000? That is the real point. 


M. Metcalf Is New Bosch Treasurer 

Morris Metcalf was elected Treasurer of the American 
Bosch Magneto Corp. at the Directors meeting in New York 

Mr. Metcalf was bom in Providence, R. I., and received his 
early education in the private schools of Boston and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. His first business position 
was with the firm of Stone & Webster, then a young and 
small electrical engineering concern. 

Hi 1896 he entered the employ of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany at Chicago, and took part in the early experiments in 
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British and French Air Power 

The strength of the British Air Force was the subject of 
considerable debate recently in the British Parliament. Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Samuel Hoare. Bart. D.S.O., Secretary of State for 
Air, in supporting his estimate for the Air Force for the next 
fiscal year, gave among other things a comparison of the 
strength of the Air Forces of Great Britain and France. 

He stated that at the end of the World War the Royal Air 
Force was composed of 30,122 officers, 263,410 men and 3,300 
service airplanes. Today it is composed of 3,071 officers, 27,- 
499 airmen and 371 first line airplanes, that is, exeluding 
reserve and training machines, a total personnel of 30,000 
against nearly 300,000 at the end of the war. Not less than 
two-thirds of the British service machines are overseas. Of 
the 34 British service squadrons, 18 are in Egypt, the Medi- 
terranean and the Near East, six in India, four allotted to 
Naval work at home and one to army work at home, leaving 
only five service squadrons in Great Britain for home de- 
fense — one attack squadron and four bombardment squadrons. 

The present strength of the French air force is 1280 first 
line planes, he stated, as against 3600 at the time of the 
Armistice* and three-fourths of the French machines are in 
France. France now has 32 fighting squadrons and a like 
number of bombardment squadrons. The French air program 
for 1925 contemplates a total of 2180 service machines, while 
the British government, even with tl^e addition of the fifteen 
additional regular squadrons recently authorized, will have 
but 575 service airplanes. 


Second French Gliding Meet 

In August of this year the Association Fran?aisc Acrienne 
will hold its second “Experimental Congress of Motorless 
Flight” at Vauville, near Cherbourg. 

The regulations governing this meeting have recently been 
published. Entries, applications for information, etc., should 
be addressed to the Secretary, 1’Association Frnn?nise Adrienne, 
17, Boulevard des Batignolles (Vllle), Paris. 

The meeting will be under the patronage of M. Laurent 
Eynae, the French Under- Secretary of State for Aeronautics, 
and a total sum of 100,000 francs will be available for prizes. 
The competition includes distance, height and duration con- 
tests, gliding in horizontal currents, etc., for both engineless 
and auxiliary engine gliders. 


The Surplus War Equipment Question 

Following reports of aircraft accidents the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America has made public the 
following telegrams to the Secretaries of War and Navy 
offering assistance of that organization in working out a plan 
to control the use of aircraft pending enactment of Federal 
Law in the interest of the flying public : — 

“Following recently reported accidents to commercial air- 
craft we are asked for information regarding the attitude 
of the Department toward the sale of surplus equipment to 
civilians, with particular reference to condition in which 
machines are released and uses to which they are to be put. 
Responsible reputable concerns in the aircraft industry feel 
commercial aviation is suffering irreparable harm on account 
of unregulated irresponsible flying. We place at your dis- 
posal all resources at our command in an effort to correct 
this situation pending enactment of federal law.” 


Aero Lloyd A. G. 

The following additional information on the Aero Lloyd 
A.G., the big German air line combine, is now on hand : 

State Minister D. von Raumer, is chairman of the super- 
visory bonrd and Director Ritter of the Hamburg-American 
Line and Geheimrat Slimming of the North German Lloyd 
are vice chairmen: 

The operations of the Aero Lloyd are said to be distinct 
from the Junkers Aktien Gesellsehaft, recently reported to be 
planning to construct aircraft in Russia. 

According to Director Merkel of the Aero Lloyd, air routes 
between Copenhagen and Vienna and Moscow and Vladivo- 
stock are now planned. Negotiations with Franco for a route 
between Berlin and Paris, in progress before the Ruhr oc- 
cupation, have been dropped. 


Elias Night Bomber 

G. Elias & Bro., Inc. of Buffalo, N. Y., were one of three 
successful competitors submitting to the Army Air Service 
designs for Type 12, Multi-seater, short distance night bom- 
bardment experimental airplane. 

This is the sixth award received by the Elias company in 
Army and Navy design competitions. 


British Entries for Schneider Cup 

The only certain British entry for the Schneider Cup race 
is a machine now building in the works of the Blackburn 
Aircraft Co. Another racer will almost certainly be built 
by the Supermarine Aviation Co., Ltd., and it is probable 
that the Gloucestershire “Bamel" will be entered in the race 
fitted with floats. There may also be a Fairey entry. All 
these machines are to be fitted with Napier “Lion” 450 lip. 
engines. 


Air and the Dictionary 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce has co-operated in 
the preparation of the airplane and airship sections of the 
20th Century Dictionary, American Encyclopedia and Book 
of Science. ' Many photographs and captions illustrating 
American craft were employed in these lay-outs. 


Plymouth to London Airway Service 

In order to expedite the arrival of mails in London from 
boats touching at Plymouth, the Instone Air Line Co. has off- 
ered as an experiment, to run an air mail delivery from Ply- 
mouth each Friday for one month. (Commercial Attache 
Walter S. Tower, London.) 



Copenhagen-Hamburg Service 

Passenger fares on the Copenhagen-Hamburg air line which 
re-opened April 15, are 75 kroner (about $19) as compared 
with 250 kroner last year. Three DeHariland machines are 
employed on the route which is operated by a Danish company. 


American Aircraft Exports 

American aircraft exports in February, 1923, comprised two 
airplanes ($5,802), shipped to Salvador, one engine ($12,000) 
to the Netherlands, and parts worth $6,193 shipped to various 
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U. S. Army Air Service 

Army Orders — First Lieut. Ulysses G. Jones, A.S., now 
under treatment at station hospital, Langley Field, Va. : 
transf. to Walter Reed Hospital, Takoma Park, D. C., for 
further treatment. 

Capt. Paul J. Mathis, A.S., granted three months leave 
upon relief from duty at Park Field. 

First Lieut. Russell C. MacDonals, A.S., from Brooks Field, 
Tex., to Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Capt. Victor Parks, jr., A.S., from Inf. School, Fort Ban- 
ning, Gn.. to Maxwell Field, Ala. 

First Lieut. Glenn C. Salisbury and Arthur L. Thornton, 
A.S., from Brooks Field, Tex., to Crissy Field, Calif., in 
connection with summer training camps. 

First Lieut. Charles B. Shields, A.S., from Middletown, 
A.I.D., to New York City as procurement planning repre- 
sentative of A.S. 

Sec. Lieut. Donald R. Goodrich, A.S., from Middletown 
A.I.D. to Detroit, Mich., as procurement planning repre- 
sentative of A.S. 

Wrt. Off. Charles R. Mayberry, A.S., from Kelly Field to 
San Antonio A.I.D. 

Tech. Sergt. Charles W. Stolze, A.S., from Bolling Field, 
D. C., to Middletown A.I.D. with 20th Bombardment Sq. 

First Lieut. Earl H. DeFord, A.S., relieved from War 
Transactions Board; to Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Kenneth C. McGregor, A.S., relieved from 
Brooks Field, Tex.; to San Antonio A.I.D. 

First Lieut. Harlan W. Holden, A.S., relieved from flying 
training at Brooks Field, Tex.; to Fort Bragg, N.C. 

First Lieut. Thomas Brooks, A.S., assigned from Hawaii 
to Selfridgc Field, Mich.; re-directed to Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Orin J. Bushev, A.S., from Brooks Field, Tex., 
to Scott Field, 111., for course in airship training. 

First Lieut. William Turnbull, A.S., from Brooks Field, 
Tex., to Scott Field, III., for course in airship training. 

The following named officers are assigned to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., for duty as students in General Staff School; 
Maj. William C. MeChord, Maj. Robert Coker and Maj. 
Wiiliam C. Sherman, A.S., Langley Field; Maj. Herbert A. 
Dargue, A.S., O.C.A.S., Washington, D. C.; Maj. Maxwell 
Kirby, A.S., Hq. 5th Corps Area, Fort Hayes, Ohio; Maj. 
Henry C. Muhlenberg, assistant professor in military science 
and tactics, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

First Lieut. Wesley A. Zellner, A.S., relieved from training 
at Brooks Field, Tex., to Brooks Field for duty. 


Student Pilots at Brooks Field — Students undergoing primary 
flying training at Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex., have just 
completed their work on Liberty motors, and 2nd Lieut. 
D. W. Watkins, instructor in motors, has handed in the final 
examinations. The class is now studying rotary motors and, 
upon completion of this subject, which will require a period 
of several weeks, the remainder of the shop work will be on 
rigging. First Lieut. Charles C. Chauncev, Officer in Charge 
of Ground School instruction, is also preparing for about 
twenty days’ work for all the students on the machine gun 
range’ This will be the concluding instruction in the ground 
school work. The class will be graduated about May 20, and 
will then move to Kelly Field for its advanced training. 

The class of twelve National Guard officers taking flying 
training completed its work on May 1. These officers put in 
long hours each day completing their intensive schedule of 
both flying and ground training. 


Airship AC1 Makes 800 Mile Flight — The Army Airship AC1 
on May 2-3 made a fine 800 mile non-stop flight from Langley 
Field. Va.. to Scott Field. Belleville, 111. This was the first 
non-stop flight ever made between the two fields by an airship, 
and it was at the same time the second longest flight made 
by an American airship, the unofficial record having been 
made by the Navy airship C5 when it flew in June, 1919. 
from Montauk Point, L. 1., to St. John's. N. F., a distance of 
approximate! v 1100 miles. 

The AC1 is probably the fastest nonrigid in existence, as 
its maximum speed is 67 m.p.h. This airship recently com- 
pleted a series of experimental flights inflated with helium, 
but for the cross country flight it was filled with hydrogen. 

The AC1 is 170 ft. long, 48 ft. in diameter, and contains 
190.000 en. ft. of hydrogen. It carries 330 gal. of gasoline, 
which is sufficient to carry the ship for 30 hr. at a 50 m.p.h. 
cruising speed. This airship carries an inclosed car which 
is the first of its kind built in this country. The car contains 
two rooms, the forward compartment being used for the 
operating cabin and crew's quarters, while the rear compart- 
ment carries the power plant. Two Aeromnrinc engines of 
130 hp. eaeh furnish the motive power. The engines deliver 
their power through a transmission to two propellers which 
are earned on outriggers, one on either side of the car. The 
propellers operate at one-half engine speed. A reverse gear 
is attached to this transmission, which facilitates the maneu- 
vering of the ship in landing. In the engine room is also 
located a coffee percolator and rather complete kitchenette. 
There is ample space for the crew to get the necessary sleep 
on good comfortable mattresses with plenty of blankets, and to 
have the necessary shave in the morning. 'There are complete 
lavatory and toilet facilities. 

Communication was maintained in flight with various radio 
stations and amateurs, and the crew was entertained during 
their night vigil with concerts from broadcasting stations over 
the country. 

The members of the crew are as follows: First Lieut. G. W. 
McEntire, in command; Lieut. W. C. Fariium, Lieut. Robert. 
S. Heald, Lieut. A. II. Foster, Staff Sgt. G. W. Brasty, en- 
gineer; and Corp. W. P. Kozosky, engineer. Lieutenant 
McEntire was in command of the A4, the Army's first air- 
ship on its change of station from port of manufacture, 
Akron, Ohio, to Langley Field, Va., its first station, which was 
the first single-motored airship to cross the Allegheny moun- 
tains. He was also the senior pilot of the C2 in its trans- 
continental trip in the fall of 1922. Lieutenant Farnum, 
Adjutant of Scott Field, took command of the ship upon its 
arrival at its new station. Lieutenant Heald is in charge of 
the supply depot at Scott Field, and Lieutenant Foster is an 
instructor in Navigation in the Balloon and Airship School 
at Scott Field. The two enlisted men were in charge of the 
powerplant of the AC1 during the helium experimental flights. 


Landing Field at Asherion, Tex. — Asherton, Tex., rvas offici- 
ally placed on the map the latter part of March when Lieu- 
tenants Rice and Biggs, of the 41st School Squadron, Kelly 
Field, made the first landing in the history of the town. The 
pilots were welcomed by the entire community, including 
Mexicans from farms several miles distant. 

The field had been cleared and rolled, a landing “T” in- 
stalled and the High School flag raised to verify the wind 
direction against the landing “T”. 

The pilots returned to Kelly Field in slightly over an hours’ 
firing. Train service from this town to San Antonio is be- 
tween seven and eight hours time. 
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An Exciting Free Balloon Trip — Maj. John D. Reardon and 
Maj. Rush B. Lincoln, two Air Service Officers, stationed at 
the School of the Line, at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., left 
Scott Field, 111., April 2, 1923 to take their required semi- 
annual free balloon flight. They returned, April 4, after a 
thrilling flight to Plano, 111., a distance of 225 miles from 
Scott Field. In trying to land, both officers were thrown out 
of the basket mid the balloon drifted away. 

According to the report made by Majors Reardon and 
Lincoln, they left Scott Field Monday afternoon at 3.20 
o'clock with a south wind blowing. Rising to an altitude of 
1000 ft. their balloon traveled at a high rate of speed toward 
the north. They passed over Springfied at 5.50 p. m., Mon- 
day evening, still at an altitude of 1000 ft., but after passing 
Springfield they descended to an nltitude of 500 ft., expecting 
to reach Chicago shortly after dark. The balloon suddenly 
struck the side of a hill at 7.30 p. m. Seeing a chance to 
make a landing, the crew made an effort to descend, but both 
rip panel and the cord which operated the gas valve, failed to 
operate. The balloon, bounced up and continued its flight 
with the men in charge vainly trying to make it descend. 

It was then raining bard and the officers caught some of 
the water running off the gas bag and used it for ballast. 
In this" way they worked the balloon down to n comparatively 
low altitude. Approaching the Fox river, a short distance 
west of Chicago, the balloon suddenly struck a high tree. In 
the collision. Major Lincoln was thrown out of the basket but 
managed to catch hold of a rope to which he clung. Flying 
along at about 50 ft. above the ground, he managed to climb, 
back into the basket. Scc'ng that the balloon was headed 
straight lor the Fox river and fearing that they might land, 
either in the river, or perhaps in the lakes, not far distant, the 
men watched their chance and both jumped landing on the 
bank of the Fox river. 

Their balloon drifted away, rising when relieved of its 
burden and was later caught at Plano, near Waukeegan, III., 
35 miles north of Chicago, Tuesday morning. In some man- 
ner, however, the gas bag escaped from the net encasing it 
and again rose upward and drifted away like a large toy 
balloon. It was later found at Montague, Mich., 100 miles 
across Lake Michigan from Chicago. 

Majors Irnroln and Reardon returned to Scott Field by 
rail after they lmd abandoned their balloon. Major Lincoln 
was s'ightly injured, suffering from severe burns on the hands 
caused by clinging to the ropes after he had been thrown out 
of the basket. Both the bag and the basket were not materi- 
ally damaged and will be shipped back to Scott Field. 


Officers Quarters at Brooks Field to be Improved — An allot- 
ment of $5,000 has been received at Brooks Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex., to be expended for the alteration and repair of 
officers' quarters. This work will be carried on immediately 
under the direction of Capt. Bert Cooper, Quartermaster. 
This money was urgently needed, and will greatly improve 
conditions in the few quarters which are available at the field. 
A slight increase in the allotment for the care and improve- 
ment of grounds was also received, and will be put to im- 
mediate use. 


New Designation of Flying Fields — The following new desig- 
nations of fiving fields are announced by the War Department: 
The flying” field at Columbus, Ohio, is named “Norton Field” 
in honor of First Lieut. Fred W. Norton, A.S., who died 
July 23, 1919, of wounds received in action while in aerial 
combat north of Fismes, France, on July 20, 1918. 

The U. S. Army airdrome at Fort Riley, Kan., is designated 
“Marshall Field” in honor of Col. Francis C. Marshall, Cav., 
who lost his life in December, 1922, while in flight between 
San Diego, Calif., and Nogales, Ariz. 


Zodiac Airship for Scott Field — Scott Field has received part 
of a new Zodiac airship which will be 262 ft. long. The 
Zodiac will be put into service at Belleville in the near future. 


Organized Reserves end National Guard in Boston — The 319tll 
Obs. Sq., 94th Div., Org. Res., and the 101st Obs. Sq., Mass. 
Nat. Guard, held a very successful joint dinner in Boston. 
About forty officers of the two squadrons were present, also 
officers of the regular service on duty at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology', and guests. James T. Williams, 
Jr., editor of the Boston Transcript, presided. 

Major Richmond, commanding the Reserve Squadron, and 
Major Woolley, commanding officer of the Guard Squadron, 
first welcomed the guests in behalf of the these two organi- 
zations and briefly outlined the past activities of the same and 
plans for the future. Lieut.-Colonel Doyle, Acting Chief of 
Staff of the 94th Division, described the formation of the 
division, and the part played by the Air Service in connection 
therewith. Prof. E. P. Warner, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, spoke amusingly on the proposed national air 
legislation, and Maj. L. II. Drennan, A.S., Chief of the Per- 
sonnel Division, Office of the Chief of Air Service, who had 
come on from Washington for the occasion, told of current 
air service activities. The speaking was brought to a close 
by a e'ear talk from Maj. B. K. Yount, Chief of Training, 
Office Chief of Air Service, Washington, D. C., on the pos- 
sibifitics of training reserve Air Service officers at Mitchcl 
Field during the coming summer. A great deal of interest 
was shown by all present, and several much debated questions 

Before the dinner an inspection trip was made to the Air- 
port at East Boston, now in process of construction, by Major 
Drennan, Major Yount, Lieut. Moffat, A.S., Major Woolley 
of the Mass. National Guard, and Major Richmond of the 
Reserve Squadron. After penetrating the morass encom- 
passing all new flying fields, the officers found the work pro- 
gressing slowly but successfully. The two large steel hangars 
with concrete floors, for army and reserve use, are practically 
completed, while the foundations for the National Guard han- 
gars are finished and awaiting the arrival of framework. 
One of the two 1500-ft. runways is partially cindered, and it 
should be possible to land a ship in some part of the field 
before many weeks have passed 


Air Service Unit Cooperates with Navy — In the recent ma- 
neuvers with the destroyer squadron of the Atlantic Fleet in 
the China Sea off the west coast of Luzon, Flight B, 2d Ob- 
servation Squadron, Camp Nichols, performed three observa- 
tion missions in conjunction with the fleet. 

Each of the destroyers fired a series of four torpedoes at 
short intervals at a moving target at a range of 10,000 yd. 
Aerial observation was used as an aid to the recovery of those 
torpedoes which failed to follow a proper course or which 
sank at the end of their run. The planes tracked the tor- 
pedoes and reported by radio the progress of those which 
failed to follow a true course. Smoke torches were dropped 
on the surface to mark the positions of the torpedoes which 

Excellent two way radio communication was maintained 
with the squadron flagship, “Army and Navy Communication 
Procedure” being used. Acknowledgment was made by the 
commander of the destroyer squadron that the assistance ren- 
dered by the Air Service was instrumental in the recovery of 
a number of torpedoes. 


Cold Weather in Southern California — While the inhabitants 
of North Island, San Diego, Calif., and vicinity, were basking 
in the semi-tropical sunshine of Southern California, Lieut. 
Frank W. Seifert, A.S., went aloft with Russell M. Otis, Me- 
teorologist, for the purpose of taking lunar radiation observa- 
tions above the 9,000 foot level. Lieutenant Seifert reached 
an altitude of 19,000 ft. and at that height experienced real 
cold weather, causing his DeHaviland to become coated with 
ice, which was much in evidence when he landed at Rockwell 
Field after his two hours and fifteen minute flight. Lieutenant 
Seifert and Mr. Otis expect to continue their observations each 
dnv until data is obtained from the 9,000, 12,000, 15,000 
18j)00 and 19,000 ft. levels. 
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U. S. Naval Aviation 

The Last of the PT'i — Orders were issued by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics authorizing the turning in of all PT torpedo 
planes to the Naval Aircraft Factory upon the return of the 
Torpedo Plane Squadron to Hampton Roads from the winter 
base in Key West. The PT will be replaced within the coming 
month by the new DT torpedo plane which has shown such 
remarkable performance qualities in recent tests. 

The passing of the PT’s will cause little” regret among the 
squadron pilots who have been looking forward with eagerness 
to the arrival of the new ships. However, the PT has been a 
valuable development type, and much has been accomplished 
with it in torpedo plane work that has paved the way to a 
wider field of usefulness for the advanced design. 


Comdr. H. C. Richardson Tells of Aviation in England — At a 
meeting of officers of the Bureau of Aeronautics last Tuesday 
Commander H. C. Richardson gave an interesting account of 
his experiences in England. Commander Richardson has re- 
cently returned from London where he attended the meetings 
of the Aircraft Conference. The Conference was held to 
devise ways and means for interesting capital in commercial 



This Freedom of ibe Air — When thrifty and enterprising 
land owners in small inland cities find it profitable to keep 
a field swept and dusted and in fine shape for landing itinerant 
planes, it may be taken as proof positive that aviation has 
arrived. 

On his way from Washington to Buffalo, N. Y., lost week, 
Lieut. II. J. Norton, U.S.M.C., had occasion to land for fuel 
at Snnbury, Pa. Seeing a particularly inviting field, Norton 
made a landing, but had scarcely come to a full stop when the 
owner demanded $15.00, and began to give detailed instruc- 
tions as to parking ground rules, etc. He was finally induced 
to accept a written acknowledgement of his claim and the 
plane was permitted to proceed on its way to Buffalo. 

Another incident of the flight recounted by Norton was of 
a forced landing on a small clearing atop of one of the 
Allegheny mountains. It was caused by the engine overheat- 
ing and the conveniently located mountain top was a welcome 
spot in rough country. 


Radio Spark Transmitters to be Discorded — Spark transmitters 
with the exception of those in use at Pensacola for training 
will be discarded and will be replaced by the new tube sets 
according to a decision in the radio division of the Bureau of 
Engineering on Monday. 

Five of the new radio spotting sets manufactured by the 
Wireless Improvement Co. have passed satisfactory tests and 
are being shipped to the Air Squadrons, Battle Fleet. These 
sets will replace the SE-1345’s now in use there. When the 
latter are released they will be issued to other stations to re- 
place the SE-1300 spark sets. 


Aviation Mechanics' School, Great Lakes, 111. — An N9 seaplane 
which was in storage at Great Lakes has been completely 
overhauled, reconditioned and given flight tests. This plane 
is now being disassembled and crated for shipment for use 
with the 5th Battalion U.S.N.R.F. at New York City. 


Naval Orders Issued April 17 to April 23 — Lieut. George D. 
Thompson (M.C.) U.S.N. — Detached School of Aviation 
Medicine, Mitchell Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. ; to Observation 
Squadron One, 2nd Brigade, U. S. Marines, Santo Domingo. 

Ens. Delbert L. Conley, U.S.N. — Detached Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Pensacola, Fla.; to treatment Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lieut. Carl B. Harper, (C.C.) U.S.N.— Detached Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Navy Dept.; to Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Harold M. Martin, U.S.N. — Detached U.S.S. Wright ; 
to Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut, fj-g.) Kenneth E. Brimmer, U.S.N. — Detached Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. ; to U.S.S. Chcwink. 

Lieut. John L. Farmer (M.C.) U.S.N. — Detached School of 
Aviation Medicine, Mitchell Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y.; to 
Observation Squadron One, 2nd Brigade, U. S. Marines, 
Santo Domingo. 

Lieut. Louis Iverson (M.C.) U.S.N. — Detached Naval Air 
Station, San Diego, Calif.; to Naval Station Guam. 

Lieut. George I). Thompson (M.C.) U.S.N. — Detached 
School of Aviation Medicine Mitchell Field, Mineola, L. I., 
N. Y.; to U.S.S. Langley. 


Submarine Plane Has Further Trials— The submarine plane 
which has been under construction at the Glenn L. Martin 
plant in Cleveland for the Navy has had additional test, flights 
during the past week by the test pilot of the Martin Co. and 
by Lieutenants Pond and Strong of the Navy. It is expected 
that the tiny plane, the smallest seaplane in the world, will 
soon be brought to Anacostia for extensive trials. 

The MS has a span of 18 ft. and the fuselage is 17>/ 2 ft- 
long. The power plant consists of a three cylinder 60 hp. 
Lawrence engine. Fully loaded tile weight is 1000 lb. 
Assembled and ready for flight, it could be placed in an 
average size living room with plenty of space to spare. 


Canadian Air Mission Visits Bureau — On April 25 the Chief 
of Bureau received members of the Canadian Air Research 
Commission headed by Lieut. Col. E. W. Steadman, Director 
of Canadian National Defense, and composed of eminent 
scientists who serve in an advisory capacity to the Canadian 
Government as regards air policy. During their stay in 
Washington the members of the commission visited the wind 
tnnncl, and the aero engine laboratory at the Washington 
Navy Yard. 


Coming Aeronautical Events 
AMERICAN 

May 30 — Fifth Annual Aircraft Exhibition, Flying 
Club of Baltimore, Logan Field, Dundalk, 
Md. 

Oct. 1-3 — National Airplane Races, St. Louis, Mo. 
Late Fall — Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy Race. 

FOREIGN 

/une25-30 — International Aero Congress, London.. 

Aug. 12 Sweden . 

Aug. 5-26 — Sailplane Meet, Vauville, near Cherbourg, 

Sept. 28 — Schneider Maritime Aviation Trophy Race, 
Cowes, Isle of fPight, England. 

Dec. 1 — Entries close for French Engine competition. 
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I N America aviation now enjoys a 
subsidy that cannot be bought 
with money. It comes from foremost 
members of the industries upon 
which aviation leans. It is the evi- 
dence of these manufacturers’ sincere 
desire to speed the development of 
aerial transportation and defense. 

The help of these eager concerns 
and individuals enables American 
“ships” and pilots to keep pace with 
those of other lands. Some of avia- 
tion’s friends constantly work to 
improve metals, some are busy with 
alloys, woods, fiber compositions, 
fabrics and other essential materials. 

Goodyear is concerned with rubber, 
and rubber-impregnated fabrics. 
More than that, too, for many valu- 
able designs for mechanical parts of 
lighter-than-air craft originated at 
Goodyear. For the airplane, Good- 
year provides all required types of 
rubber equipment, from tires to 
radiator hose. 
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|| GREAT SACRIFICE SALE! 

| Aeroplane Engines 

Clerget 130 H.P. — LeRhcne 80 H.P. (American Manufacture) — Gnome 160 H.P. — Salmion 230 H.P. 



r TERMS: 

II 25 per cent with order. 
p 0 B Bal. sight draft B. L. 

P airfield. 




$200 ™ LT 




DE NEAL H. SAMUEL, Inc. 

Woolworth Bldg. Dept. E New York 


Aeronautical Engineering and Airplane Design 

Br LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER KLEMIN 

Research Department. Airplane Engineering Department. Until 

chuaetts Institute oi Technology, end Technical Editor oi AVIATION 
AND AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING. In two parts. 


Pari 1. Aerodynamical Theory and Data 
Sustention and Resistance ol Wine Surfaces 
Study of Pressure Distribution 


Estimate ol Weight Distribution 
Notes on Aerial Propellers 


Price. Postpaid, in the United States; $5.00 Net 


THE GARDNER, MOFFAT COMPANY, Inc. Publishers 

225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Notice of Change of Name 

During the war and continuing to the present date, the largest manufacturers and distributors of aircraft 
supplies in America have been the Pennsylvania Hardware and Paint Company of New York City, N. Y. 
To be more in harmony with our business it has been decided to change this name from Pennsylvania 
Hardware & Paint Company to “Aero Supply Manufacturing Co.”, Cor. 27th St. & First Ave., 
New York City, N. Y., where our Office, Warehouse and Emergency Factory are also located. 

This does not indicate a change of management. Additional equipment is being installed and stocks 
increased that the most exacting and technical requirements will he promptly supplied. We endeavor 
to carry complete stock of items listed below: 




Heat Treat inn 










Studs. Sj«! Wye Cable 

OUR REFERENCES ARE: 

U. S. Air Service, Chief of Procurement Div.. Wash.. D. C. 
& Co.. N. Y. C. Any Aircraft Manufacturer in America. 

In Future Please Address 

AERO SUPPLY MANUFACTURING CO. 

SUCCESSORS TO 

PENNA. HARDWARE & PAINT CO. 

27th ST., & FIRST AVE., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

OUR MOTTO: “Safety First for Aviators." 


SNAPPY ! $2500. 

The Waco — Three Place 

LAST YEAR PROVED TO BE THE LOGICAL OX SHIP FOR SMALL FIELDS. 

THIS YEAR STILL BETTER PERFORMANCE 

Increased Production Makes Possible A Lower Price and Prompt Deliveries 

THERE IS A WACO FIVE PLACE TOO. 

Let Us Tell You About These Truly Commercial Ships 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO. 

TROY, OHIO 


PATB ’ 1 

i ^ATEkPROOf 

pSVJID CLli 

L ' V - FERDINAND & 

SOSTOH. MASS. 


. For Your Flying 
—Boats Use 


Upward of 5,000 gallon 
of Jeffery's Paten 
* Waterproof Liquid Git. 

1 has been used by “ 

| U. S. Navy and War 
1 partir.enta and aa m 

I manufacturers of s 
I planes having govern- 
- ment contracts. 


AVIATION IS DEVELOPING 
Are you in step? 

Now is the time -- Learn to Fly. 


In a few years all cities will be connected by Air Lines. 
— If you want a place in the industry start right — Start 
now. Have a vacation in Chicago. Complete course. 
Reasonable Rates. All Branches. Big Equipment. 
Wonderful Field. 

IV life for catalog 

RALPH C. DIGGINS SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 

2039 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 


Aircraft Magazine 
Files For Sale 




you actual .1. work ovowy fair day School a May 15, 

if IECmT IS 





The following list of back numbers of aircraft papers 
is available to anyone wishing to secure aeronautical 
information covering the past few years, both in the 
United States and abroad. These copies are in 
unbound form but many have been prepared for 
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Martin, The 



Warner, Edward P . . . 

Where to Ply 

Wright Aeronautical C 



EFFICIENCY 


in an airplane is the sum total of per- 
formance, ease of control, accessibility 
of parts, economy of operation — and 
finally — the capacity for enduring service. 

Subsequent training and service planes for the 
Army and Navy have proven the sound design 
that achieved the original PETREL. 

Increased production offers Model 3 
PETRELS at $3000 F.O.B. factory. 


Huff Daland Aero Corporation 

Ogdensburg, New York 



Engineering Production and Flying 


Factory and Flying Field 
Farmmgdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE LAWRENCE SPERRY AIRCRAFT CO., 

INC. 
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Air Speed Indicator 


WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 
fiRICSGN AIRCRAFT UMITfiO 

lZfl KINC ST.. EAST TORONTO, CANADA 


SPARK PLUGS METRIC 


CHESAPEAKE ft POTOMAC AIEWAYS 



FAULKNER. 176 Richmond St„ W.. TORONTO; ONTARIO 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT 


FIVE-PASSENGER BREGUETS 

^ ^ ^RENAULT OR^LI^ERTY MOTOR8 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BEST PERFORM NO SHIP EVER KNOWN. 

EXTRA MOTORS AND PARTS 
A. YACKEY . HAYWOOD. ILL 


Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 

THE G & 0 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 


If you want 
G. ELIAS & BRO. Aircraft Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canucks-Avros-DeHs-Flying Boats 

Ships and Parts in Stock 
Now Ready for Delivery 

WRITE FOR PRICES 

JAMES LEVY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

0039 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 


For RELIABLE RESULTS i 
DOPES 


CLEAN I 
PIGMENTED I 


-T I TAN I NE 


SQUARE DEAL. 
VARNISH 
ENAMELS 


-FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

GOOD AS EVER 

American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


COMPLETE YOUR FILES 


AVIATION ft AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


CURTISS OX-5 ENGINES 


EDWARD P. WARNER 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
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NIGHT FLIGHT OF T-2 

Sperry Beacon Adds Safety 

to Historic Flight 


Lieut. John A. Macready and Lieut. Oakley G. Kelly have again written a page 
in the annals of aeronautical history by their coast-to-coast, non-stop flight in the big 
Army monoplane T-2. 


Lieut. Macready in his story of their 
flight said of the Sperry Beacon : 
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The Beacon used at Scott field, 
Belleville, 111. was a Sperry 36” 
High Intensity Seachlight. This 
450,000,000 candlepower beam can 
be seen for over 50 miles, and with 
spread front door lens projects a fan 
of light on the landing field Yl mile 
long by Ya mile wide. 

Night flying can only be successful 
with an adequate aerial beacon and 
landing Held light. 

The Sperry Light is continually 
proving its superiority for this impor- 
tant method of transportation. 
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The Sperry Gyroscope Company 

Brooklyn, New York 

iPERRY 

Iearchlight 

POQTABL6 DAYLIGHT 






THE NEW 


PURSUIT SHIP 


With 400 H. P. Curtiss D-12 Motor 


FASTEST, MOST COMPACT AND ACCESSIBLE 

FIGHTING UNIT 

YET PRODUCED 


Designed and Built to meet Service Requirements. 

Metal fuselage, Curtiss Wing-Type Radiator, Quick Detachable Cowling 
and other essential improvements explain its remarkable performance. 

THE CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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